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tile of the valley bottoms almond and olive groves appear, and the
slopes are used as summer pastures for numerous flocks of sheep.
Tiny villages, many of them walled, cling to the slopes or perch pre-
cariously on the lower peaks. Around such towns the slopes are ter-
raced, and laborious hand agriculture produces a few crops. Many of
these towns and terraces have been partially abandoned as the need
for protection, which accounts for their location, has passed. New
towns have sprung up in the valley bottoms near the roads and rail-
roads. Some of these villages give the appearance of having flowed
downhill, as changing conditions made the valley floors more desirable.
Throughout much of this region the standard of living is low, and
many of the villages are entirely without modern conveniences.

Grenoble on the Tsere, the old capital of Dauphine, is the principal
city of the French Alps. It is noted as a glove-manufacturing center,
and is famous for its old university which attracts students from all
sections of the world. The city lies in what is known as the sub-
Alpine depression, a long, low zone extending from the Swiss border
to the district somewhat south of Grenoble. This separates the pre-
Alps, or lower elevations to the west, from the higher Alpine ridges to
the east. This depression, with its alluvial soils and hot damp summers,
is intensively cultivated, and its water power has made it important
for the manufacture of aluminum and chemicals.

North of Grenoble the increase of summer moisture causes the
appearance of the Alps to change. Forests appear as dark green blots
on the mountain sides, while the mountain grasses provide a light
green carpet covering the unforested slopes and the valley floors. Wild
flowers grow in profusion and add a delightful touch of color to the
landscape. Snow fields hide in the protected valleys near the summits,
and glaciers cling to the highest peaks. Some of the most magnificent
mountain scenery in Europe is found in the French Alps, which
contain Mont Blanc, the highest of the Alpine peaks. Here the grazing
of cattle becomes important, and dairying is actively carried on. The
cattle are taken to the upper Alp pastures in the summer and down to
the valleys for the winter.

The Jura Mountains divide from the Alps and form a distinct
chain to the northwest. They consist of a series of roughly parallel
ridges which are bound close together at either end, but which are
widely separated in the center. These ridges are not unlike the newer
Appalachians of Pennsylvania, except that they have been less eroded,
and are consequently more rugged. Along the slopes bordering the